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In the clubs I know, the girls’ characters are very Car(? 
fully investigated, their homes (if they have one) v i sited * 
and a close personal interest taken in every girl member.’ 
The men are on a different footing; every man wearing 
the King’s uniform being welcome, but instant action taken 
if any undesirable man is present. To secure the better 
class of man necessary for the success of the Mixed Club 
one penny entrance fee is charged each night. There are 
many free men’s clubs to which a man who does not care to 
pay the penny can go, but for a Mixed Club it is a safe- 
guard to make the small charge. All the responsible, older 
men are very strong on this point. The girl members pay 
2d. or 3d. weekly. 

Dancing is the favourite form of amusement, and if 
care is taken to have only good dancing and no noisy 
romping, it answers admirably. I have had a good danc- 
ing mistress to give a course of lessons on the best kind of 
ballroom dancing, and the result is we have happy, healthy 
evenings, with good graceful dancing. The sort of tone 
one wants to create is the public school tone. “ It is not 
not in our club. ] hey soon become jealous for 

the honour and good name of the club, and as time goes 
on I believe committees of girls and men will be formed, 
an t ey will make their own rules and practically run their 

clubs themselves, a l ways with their leader in the back „ 
ground. 

as^! mCn arC extremeI >' grateful and well-behaved, as far 
moment^^m" 06 ° f them haS & ° ne - If there should be a 

missioned officer hut 1 ^ 3PPeal t0 & non - COm ' 

a bright „ ,’ he men are onl y to ° pleased to have 

d 0 ™ Zr t 17 " WhiCh ^ evenings. They 

when chances for '’ 0ublesome - Does anyone want evil 
good are given them? I doubt it. Very 
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lives to chance. Io learn to p i ay toeether • °* thc,r 

safeguard. and my hope is that ou , of thu ~ s 

"* the g,rls and men together for this purpose, 
r „w a saner and health, er comradeship which will 
with much of the terrible evil i n our midst. 3Way 

J- M. Baird, 

The Kitchener Club, 

Bromley, Kent. 


JOHN KEATS. 

There must be for each of us times in our study of men’s 
lives when common sense and well balanced judgment fail. 
We cannot always see through the horn-spectacles of hard 
truth. Occasionally something warmer and deeper stirs us, 
and inevitably we are biassed. Thank heaven it is so. To 
our credit be it said that the age of hero-worship is not yet 
dead. 

It is difficult to judge dispassionately either the poetry or 
the personality of John Keats.* It is quite impossible to< 
form a just idea of the one without the other. Yet after 
trying honestly to gain a true estimate of both, we are apt 
to find all criticism disarmed by an overwhelming pity. 
^ ere > if anywhere, we are face to face with the tragedy of 
temperament; here, if anywhere, “Life like a dome of 
many-coloured glass, stains the white radiance of eternity.’ 
F °r Keats was a poet, and a poet’s life is seldom happy in 
the ordinary acceptance of the word— the actual falls far 
# John Keats. Sidney Colvin Macmillan & Co. 
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too short of the ideal; the world’s sordidness does not march 
well with visions, and disillusionment, disappointment 

sometimes even despair, do their fatal work, and the public 
mourns another wrecked life. 

There has surely never been anyone more purely and 
essentially a poet than John Keats. Beside him P ope Was 
a rhymster, Byron a mere versifier. \ et it is not by results 
that we can judge. Keats’s poetry is full of faults, f au ] ts 
of extravagance, faults of over-exuberance. They are al- 
ways faults that time and experience would have corrected 
but Keats was not granted time and experience. So the 
world is the poorer. From what he has left us, the work 
of the boy, we can adumbrate the work of the man, and 
from the promise of his immature genius we realize some- 
thing of what English literature lost by the early death of 


Keats. 

We know very little of the family history of John Keats, 
certainly nothing that can account for his career. He was 
born in London in October, 1795, the eldest son of an 
ostler. He went to school at Enfield with his two younger 
ers, a fier\, generous little fellow, handsome and pas- 
stonate, vehement in tears and in laughter, and wholly 
. During his last years at school he began to 

write, his first attempt being a translation of The JEneid. 

th i!* S h( ' l0Ved nature > the °pen country, the trees, 
cor S ' r 1 WaS dlfiricult to dra g him away from a field of 

itself nPP W g m the W . ind ‘ This passion for nature shows 
the c m 11S Carly Wntln £ s - Later, as is almost invariably 

seded it ’yet the^ m humanit y somewhat super- 

At sixteen KeaTH^" ^ ^ Ws b °>' hood ’ S love * 
never an apothecary , 3S appr6nt,Ced to a surgeon— he was 

skilful enough at t J r 7 ^ be SeemS t0 have beCn 

profession. But here was no chemist, 
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fiddler, statesman, or buffoon, p,, , 

was a poet, a single-eyed poe t. ^ *[°° d ° r lU ^° hn Kea ts 
enough to dedicate to the Muse nnr1 Was not 

he gave up all thought of becoming a doctor^l^ ^ 
down to the pursuit of poetry. ’ and sett led 

We can gain some idea of Kents 
friendships, his championship of Leif^R 0 " 8 ^ ^ afdent 
support of the painter Haydon. His 
brothers, too, was remarkable. His was a / ^ h ‘ S 

and as his poetry appeared, H, tle bv , lttkj it 

necessary for h,s happ.ness that he should win the a “ , 

of his friends. And always while he wrote and mi 
h,s little literary world and worshipped a. Nature's shrine 
he studied poetry and read mythology, so that we look back 
on him as a boy with face beautiful as a Greek god heart 
tender as a woman's, and mind steeped in the lore of the 

ancients, setttng out bravely, travelling hopefully, but fall- 
mg by the way. 

Endymion, his most ambitious work, was published in 
1818. The same year there was a fierce attack on the so- 
called Cockney School in Blackwood's Magazine, a severe 
wound for Keats. The same year Thomas Keats died of 
resumption, nursed to the end by his brother; and by 
December John Keats himself was suffering from what 

ee med to be a chronic sore throat. This was but the fore- 
runner of evil. 

In 1819 Keats became engaged to be married. The 
es ult of this engagement we know. All through it the 
k'lter far outweighed the sweet, the hurt of it was beyond 
ealing. Was any other result possible? It is easy to 
nme Fanny Brawne. A gay young girl, she was deter- 
IT " ned not to let John Keats come between her and enjoy- 
ment - She entirely failed to understand the suffering she 
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c^sed. She was inadequate. But would any woman have 
been adequate? Could any woman have satisfied the writer 
of Nymph of the Downward Smile > that idealizer of woman- 
hood? Love for a woman must inevitably have wrecked 
Keats. How completely it did so we know, and we can 
only look on and watch this youth, poet to the heart’s core, 
doomed by consumption to an early death, breaking his 
heart over a rather commonplace girl. There can be no 
apportioning of blame, rather must the on-looker stand 
aside and recognize the working of fate. “ The Moving 
Finger writes and having writ, moves on. ” 

In 1819 Keats wrote, among other things, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci and the Ode to a Nightingale, two of his 
finest poems. Illness could not detract from his genius, 
and though all this year and the next he was fast gripped 
by consumption, he continued to write and publish, and 
even resolved to work for periodicals as being a way to 
quick profits. 

It is at this time that the bitter side of life seems to have 
begun to appal him. “ Till now,” he writes in a letter, 
“ my troubles were all of the imagination. Now I find I 
must buffet the world.” The world was more successful 
in buffeting Keats. A harsh criticism made him miserable, 
the attack in the Edinburgh magazine wounded him more 
sorely than we of common clay can realize, his imagined 
shortcomings as a lover distressed him, every small worry 
rose up portentous and unnerving before this disease- 
wracked boy. Once he began to take morphia, but pro- 
mised his friends to give it up, and kept his promise. So 
he struggled on, hating himself as a failure, and unable to 
take the jeers of an obtuse world at their proper valuation, 
in February, 1820, his illness became acute. At 
friend Brown looked after him ; later he grew 
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*»«*> and in August went to Wentworth 

nursed by Fanny Brawne and her mother. There T „ 
came evident that his only chance lay in a change of r 
cad in September he sailed for Ilaly wjth Joseph C 
his companion. rn Ior 

These facts are easily written down, the living of , hem 
w „s not so easy. The mere idea of g oing abroad " 

i„g Fanny Brawne unnerved Keats. The though, of 
having Miss Brawne is beyond everything horrible-, he 
sense of darkness coming over mc-I eternally see her 
figure eternally vanishing. . . . , s , hcre another ,. fe , 

I awake and find all this a dream? There must be. We 
cannot be created for this sort of suffering.” 

A miserable voyage did nothing to improve Keats’s state 
But when he was settled in Rome, he refused Shelley’s in- 
vitation to visit him at Pisa. He seemed to rally, and 
Severn was able to write home very cheerfully. Keats 
himself knew it was only a short respite. His letters were 
full of despair. The mere sight of Fanny Brawne ’s hand- 
writing on an envelope caused him profound agitation. In 
these last weeks Severn realized that it was not disease, 
nor the attacks of adverse critics, that was killing John 
Keats. It was the effects of a passion the violence of which 
he had never, till now, disclosed to friend or brother. 

On December 10th came a relapse. Keats begged for 
laudanum, which was refused him. His habitual question 
"as : “ Doctor, w’hen w’ill this posthumous life of mine 
Corne to an end?” and physician and friend could only turn 
<>way from the pathetic expression of those eyes which im- 
plored to be allowed “ to cease upon the midnight with no 
Pain. ” 

^e had not long to wait. A second relapse, and then on 
February 23rd, i82i> death came at last and very peace- 
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fully “ Severn — I— lift ™ up-I am dying— I sha]1 ^ 
eas ; ; don’t be frightened— be firm and thank God i t has 
come.” Yes, thank God; surely “ he hates him who would 
upon the rack of this tough world stretch him out longer. - 
Keats was buried in the cemetery in Rome where, not 
long after, the drowned Shelley had his grave. By his own 
request his epitaph is: “ Here lies one whose name Was 
writ in water.” We, who now look back a century, know- 
better. 

His best memorial, if any be needed, is Shelley’s Elegy 
Adonais. It answers our incoherent questions, so that, 
while all through those last years we were half-blinded with 
the tears of things, in the end we surrender the boy Keats 
almost gladly. So, in these days, are we learning to gi ve 
up other young lives, watching them unfalteringly pass be- 
yond our ken. 

■“ They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old. 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them.” 

W. 


UNDER THE FRENCH RED CROSS. 


Dressed in a uniform more like that of a nun than any- 
hing else, I set out along with three other Scotch women 
or I ranee in May of 1916. We were to work under the 
Rouge Frangaise, and destined for Vendeuvre, a 
smallish village about forty miles from Verdun. Although 


T! '' erc ‘'ll french scholars we went in great fear and 
timing. Never have I been more grateful for a know- 
ledge of this language. 

vouchers were given to us from London, travelling 
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Red cross 


first Class, and arnved at our de s ,i n „ tion , hav ; 

assistance and attention a, Havre by tbe British^ . 

tary, a" 1 at 1 ar,s and 1 ro >’« by the French. The French 
military dep6. at Vendeuvre had „ bo u, 300 soldiers when 

« we" 1 lhere ' 0,lr dutles were to administer to the needs 

»f these men ' n ‘ he wa y of s "PPlying them with codec 
cocoa, tea, biscuits, and cigarettes, and food for the inva- 
lids— viz., tisanes (herb teas) and milk puddings. 

The depot was called a Dep6t d’EclopSs. This is a half- 
way house between the front and an hospital. The men 
were slightly wounded or ill or overcome with fatigue. They 
came from or went to Verdun. They came in big batches 
of from 50 to 150, and sometimes more. It was rather a 


pitiable sight to see them arrive." For days after their 
arrival the majority were in a half-dazed condition. We 
put our heads together and came to the conclusion that we 
ought to devise some way of distracting them. We got a 
big quantity of awning, and had an erection put outside the 
front of the canteen, where the men could sit at tables and 
play games. The ” poilu ” does not play games. We 
found that out very soon. So every spare moment was 
taken up in showing them how to play — e.g. , ludo, snakes 
and ladders, halma. There was something else we soon 
discovered also, and that was that the ” poilu ” liked very 
much — yes, very much — “ parler de sa femme et ses en- 
fants. ’ “L’ame du franfais” is really something very won- 
derful, and he showed this loving soul of his in telling us 
about “ sa femme et les petits.” 

We came across many “ poilus ” whose home had been 
ln th e 11 pays envahi.” Many had not had news of wife 
and children, parents, brothers and sisters, as the case 
mi e ht be, since well nigh the beginning of the war. Many 
' h'nientable tale was told us. 
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One of our quartette played the violin, and sang Ver 
beautifully. She fortunately had brought one of her violi^ 
with her. We hired a piano from the nearest big town, j 
had a good deal of music with me, and we began to gi Ve a 
few concerts. These were so much appreciated that even- 
tually they numbered four every week. At these concerts 
the two who did not perform gave the “ poilus ” a m U g 
•of cocoa or tea, a biscuit and a cigarette. J hese perform- 
ances entailed a very great deal of work, but nothing was a 
trouble when we felt such gratitude and saw that weary, 
disinterested look changing into a smile and something ap- 
proaching activity. 

The numbers at the depot by this time had risen to be- 
tween 600 and 700. This was in June and July of igif) 
when, you will recollect, the Germans were hammering 
away with all their strength at Verdun. 

A very hard part of our duty — the hardest, I can frankly 
admit— was the giving of a present and saying good-bye to 
those returning to the front. We gave them writing paper 
and envelopes, a packet of chocolate, and a packet of 
cigarettes. 

One of oui orderlies came from Armenti^res. Such a 
bright and intelligent fellow ! He had a tremendous re- 
gird for the British. His parents have a farm. As you 
, our Iroops have been in front of Armenti£res for a 
£, me now. This boy related with an animated face 
i°w one day King George, General Joffre, and the 

attcn ant officers came to their garden to drink the health 
of the Allies. 

In the month of October the depot was closed, and orders 
th J C . e egraphe<J t0 us to go to a depot at Troyes. At 
w r a r , We had several misfortunes. The man whose 
rented seemed to think we had come to stay 
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for g° od ’ ^ ink - We paid as we thought, very hand 
. som ely; but he, not content, a pplicd to his , a / 

1 ^ !' LT S PreSen, ' d ' he to the 

bead of the Mil.tary, and asked him if he could see ,0 

this . In a fortnight’s time the Colonel wrote ,0 say ,h-„ 

- " P auvre vieUX ” ended being very content with ,he 
sum we had given. 

The three other Scotchies had gone back to their homes 
by this time, and two English girls came out to replace 

them. These two committed a grave mistake soon after 

they came. They went by train to another town. I, being 
the one in charge, got a letter from the police to tell them 
they were to be arrested. “ Comment faire?” I broke the 
news to them, and soon after the police came to tell them 
they had to go right out of the “ Zones des Armies.” A 
■special permit is necessary if you want to go by train in the 
“ Zones des Armies.” The Military got word of this, and 
in an hour’s time the head of the Military — a very important 
personage — came to beg them to stay, and to say that the 
police had made quite a mistake. In other words, he tried 
to smooth things over. After much persuasion, the two of 
them consented to stay, and the National Anthem was 
played in a big concert hall that night. 

After a few months at Troyes I went to the head dressing- 
station out of Paris. After my funds were gone — I was 


Even minus the proverbial half-penny — and my health was a 
bttle impaired, I had to come back to this country. That 
was in March of 1917. 

1 am sorry you cannot see all the photographs and war 
Sophies I brought back, amongst which is a “ Croix de 
Gu erre ” and a small gold medal. The latter was presented 

b y the Military, with an illuminated address. 

Alice Mary Henderson. 




